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GORDON RINGER 


The Angel and the Automaton: 


Jean Cocteau 


Literary histories are built up like tinkertoys out of discrete bits 
of information that can be manipulated so as to give the illusion of 
inevitability. Assuming that all facts are immediate to God, it fol- 
lows that any one fact is as important as any other fact. But, if all 
facts are equally worthwhile, then all are equally worthless. There- 
fore, some external mode of classification must be adopted that will 
impose upon the facts a significance they do not themselves contain. 
The result is either chronological (ideas meeting in time) or choro- 
logical (men meeting in space). As the literary historian seeks con- 
fluence rather than influence, averages rather than exceptions, critical 
discoveries are wholly providential; they do not affect the validity 
of the system. In the historian’s view, the critic meanders by, hap- 
hazardly raking up miraculous artifacts from abandoned campsites. 


If we are as yet unsure of Jean Cocteau, it is because that en- 
lightened anarch does not have the kind of representative signifi- 
cance which literary history is capable of elucidating. He isn’t 
related to tradition in any obvious way. Although an Immortal of 
the French Academy, he disdains its mindless cult of the mind. 
Cocteau has undergone no organic development, no progression from 
simile to metaphor to oecumenical symbol. He can’t be circum- 
scribed by a manifesto or subsumed by a movement. He defies the 
card index. Little wonder, then, that the man of many devices is 
dismissed as meretricious, the impenitent poet is damned as a poseur. 


In Cocteau’s youth Che was born in 1889) a curt “II n’est pas 
dans le mouvement” defined a faith and identified heretics. The 
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poet might adhere to the cult of some older man of letters, such as 
Gide or Barrés, who expounded an exhilarating (that is, an ego- 
centric and demoralizing) philosophy of life. Or he might adhere 
to some grubby political doctrine, with incalculable loss to integrity 
and peace of mind. Since the Franco-Prussian War, two genera- 
tions had lurched through the Panama Scandals and the Dreyfus 
Affair, veering to meet the party line as it rallied to face each new 
bit of manufactured evidence. Aesthetic choice depended on one’s 
choice of barricades. Remembering 1830, the republicans condemn- 
ed classicism. Remembering 1848, the monarchists condemned 
romanticism. The eclectic, ambiguous nineteenth-century synthe- 
sizers, Renan and Sainte-Beuve, no longer useful to either side in 
controversy Cour Thomas Aquinas, Anatole France had said of Sainte- 
Beuve), were revered without enthusiasm because of their style. 


By 1913, however, exotic names were in the air: Picasso, Stra- 
vinsky, Di Chirico, Satie, Diaghilev. Immortality was just around 
the corner, and woe to the prophet who could not outdistance his 
imitators. Groups coalesced, formulated their aims, then promptly 
dispersed. Everyone was expecting a Renaissance, which never 
occurred, and Jean Cocteau was the charming, receptive and sym- 
pathetic young enthusiast before whom the disappointed impresario, 
the misunderstood painter or the rejected composer could button 
and unbutton his soul. Of one protean figure — Pablo Picasso — 
Cocteau has been the great true recorder. But the poets of that 
fragmentary age have already dissolved into reminiscence and anec- 
dote. That Russian music, Russian choreography and post-impres- 
sionist painting should have caused such a commotion among them 
helps to sustain a view that French poetry was then at a dead end 
from which it has not yet escaped. 


Rimbaud and Mallarmé were gone, and their achievement had 
been final in its way. Symbolism was exhausted through its com- 
plete articulation in a handful of admitted masterpieces. (Mallarmé 
is ordinarily lucid once you find the verb or participle.) The question 
this automatically posed, Where do we go from L’Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune and Les Illuminations? was far more serious than its English 
counterpart, Where do we go from Swinburne?; for Swinburne was 
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merely a derivative, and did not sum up the possibilities of an ars 
poetica. 

Though now obscured by well meaning exegesis, symbolist doc- 
trine had been quite simple: Reality is a system of essences which 
cannot be comprehended by the intellect but which can be compre- 
hended by the poetic imagination. The function of poetry is to 
discover and make intelligible the correspondences or internal rela- 
tions which subsist among the essences forming the system. Thus, 
by extension, the synaesthesia of Rimbaud and Proust. Although 
symbolist aestheticians used the terminology of the German philo- 
sophical idealists, which is responsible for some of their confusion, 
they were really expounding a debased and distorted form of scholas- 
ticism: the analogy of Being without the hierarchy of Being. It 
was as if they had decided to become Thomists but thought it prefer- 
able to suppress the concept of God. 


Such a doctrine was well suited to one kind of poetic practice — 
the constructing of ontological not-worlds — and led to a Messianic 
belief in the value of poetry, a belief that still persists. But when there 
arose a generation of poets who rejected symbolist metaphysics, yet 
for whom Baudelaire, Rimbaud and Mallarmé remained the store- 
house of tricks and devices, symbolist technique was reduced to a 
congeries of gestures and passwords, wholly independent of the 
view of reality which had called them forth and afforded them 
justification. This is why most modern French poetry is so incoherent, 
so minor and so relentlessly unwritten, and why, in poets of major 
ambitions (I am thinking of Claudel), we sense such a thundering 
disproportion between matter and manner. One exception is Paul 
Valéry, yet Valéry’s relation to the symbolist masters is not as clear- 
cut as we are accustomed to suppose. He was as much the disciple 
of Malherbe as he was of Mallarmé. A second exception is Jean 
Cocteau. 


Cocteau’s conception of his art is singularly ruthless. The 
crucial text is Le Rappel a L’Ordre, a collection of miscellaneous 
essays and aphorisms. It does much to dispel the legend of frivolity 
and insouciance which has always surrounded Cocteau, yet, un- 
fortunately, it goes generaly unnoticed. The book isn’t mere high 
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spirits or adolescent snoot-cocking. In fact, it contains the first useful 
French criticism since those formulations by Rémy de Gourmont 
that Eliot made current through careful paraphrase. Its core is a 
discussion of the problem of style, which is of fundamental import- 
ance to the French poet, albeit our own sophistication has carried 
us into the farther complexities of the problem of metaphor. 


Style is usually regarded by the French critic as an autonomous 
entity, like punctuation or spelling. Style is a thing that one writer 
has and another does not have: Gide as opposed to Malraux. The 
French critic may be excused, (whereas Saintsbury and Quiller- 
Couch may not), for his language has an inherent orderliness; the 
syntax can impose an appearance of exact analysis and formal per- 
fection even on military communiqués. Yet when style is thought of 
as a thing, writing degenerates into a kind of local-colorism, the com- 
position of descriptive passages that can be inserted anywhere in a 
work with a minimum of loss due to changes in context. Indeed, in 
a list of the most highly regarded French prose styles since 1800, a 
majority of the reputations would be based primarily upon books of 
travel. 


Cocteau explicitly denies that style exists, either as a Platonic 
form to be approximated, or as a uniform personal tone. Style is 
not univocal, it is multiple. A new poem is a technical challenge to 
be met and overcome through means appropriate to it alone, not 
through means appropriate to the solution of some other problem, 


e.g., the last poem. 


En somme, voila: je propose l’absence d’un style. Avoir du 
style au lieu d’avoir un style. 


C’est ce que permet de tourner le dos 4 l’oeuvre précédente, et 
de courir 4 chaque nouvelle oeuvre les chances d'un début . . 


Combien de fois ai-je entendu faire grief 4 Satie et 4 Picasso de 
ne pas savoir ot ils vont. Un jour, c'est Picasso qui renonce au 
cubisme. Un autre jour, c'est Satie qui fait marche arriére. On les 
traite comme s’ils débutaient. Voila le miracle. 


As true style is attained by not having one, the poet must be 
willing to run risks, he must be prepared to redirect his career with 
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every fresh undertaking. In the great poet, we discover a Danton- 
esque audacity, an inexhaustible self-renewal in untried forms. For, 
as Cocteau wrote in a recent essay: “He is order in the guise of dis- 
order: an aristocrat looking like an anarchist: a breaker-up of the ria 
of dancers.” His task is to make it new, to displace the accept 
hierarchy of masterpieces. 


The extraordinary range of Cocteau’s own poetic competence is 
a reflection of these precepts. The disconnected free verse of his 
earliest poems may remind us of the imagists, though it would be 
misleading to emphasize the resemblance. Except to Ezra Pound, 
imagism was merely an excuse for sacrificing poetic syntax while 
retaining a spurious and sentimental poetic diction. The typical 
Cocteau poem of circa 1915 did not proliferate adjectives and 
substantives; it operated through the juxtaposition of clear individual 
perceptions. The method was capable of a Joycean concentration. 
“Homére, vieillard innombrable” focuses in three words the uni- 
versality of the poet, his anonymity, the fact that seven cities claimed 
him, and the supposition that he was a composite of all the old 
bards of the tribe. 


From free verse, Cocteau moved to the restrained, exquisite and 
archaizing quatrains of Plain-chant, to the prose poems of Opéra 
to the supple alexandrines of Léone and to the outright surrealism of 
La Crucifixion. 


However, it should not be thought that Cocteau’s aesthetic is 
meant to be an apology for unrelieved opportunism. In his view, the 
poet is a free agent in only a limited sense. The poet is what he is 
because he has to be. His vocation is imposed from without; he is the 
prisoner of a supernatural force. In short, he is an inspired being. 
Whether inspira: u be invoked as the triple goddess, the muses, the 
daimon or the cieative imagination, its sanction is ultimately religious 
and derives from St. Paul’s conception of grace: man is struck down 


then exalted by the experience of God’s saving power. 


It is only natural that one who has been touched by the divine 
forefinger should consider himself a surrogate for the Almighty. 
This accounts for the preoccupation of the French symbolist and 
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post-symbolist with le verbe, the all-creating word. It explains why 
Mallarmé never composed the quintessential poem that haunted 
him during his declining years; he could not hope to compete with 
the author of Genesis. And it also accounts for Cocteau’s oddest 
and most individual conception, namely, his angelism. 


Cocteau believes, and we ought not to doubt his sincerity, that 
a poetic vocation was thrust upon him by +’; guardian angel, 
lange Heurtebise, a likeable, but wholly amoral creature of great 
sensitivity and violence. Because an angel can bend a mere mortal 
to his will, Cocteau does what he is told to do. He writes under 
orders. Every performance is a command performance. The poet 
is therefore both craftsman and automaton, an existential paradox 
which Cocteau fuses, in his Discours du Grand Sommeil and Léone, 
into a single image, the articulate sleepwalker: 


C'est la nu + du vingt-huit que je révai Léone. 
En posan‘ ia nuit ses pattes de lionne 

Elle marchait (Léone) entre les feux éteints. 
Ainsi les acteur: 2zecs marchent sur des patins. 


Léone s’avancait jusqu’a l’aube nubile. 
A marcher sur la nuit ses pieds étaient habiles 
Car Léone marchait 4 méme sur le » ‘it. 


Le réve était en moi comme Léone en lui.... 


We are now at the point of intersection between explicit theory 
and implicit presupposition, between the conscious aesthetic that 
Cocteau ts concerned to defend and the inner, unformulatec commit- 
ments which are the key to the bewildering multiplicity © his 
techniques and intentions. The nocturnal march of the somnambul- 
ist is more than an accidental structural device adopted to give unity 
to an individual poem. It is intended to symbolize the poetic process. 
The poet’s world is the night-world, the rubble of the collective 
unconscious: sleep, dreams, magic, myth, what we disavow when 
we are lucid, what we dare not admit when we are awake. 


Inasmuch as we all sleep, dream and invent myths — inasmuch, 
in brief, as we all pretend — we participate in the night-world. 
But while the poet’s pretending is directed towards the shaping 
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of an object which is not himeelf, ours is a diffuse, gratuitous, 
undirected creative activity. We are continually signing fictitious 
checks at the behest of the unconscious. Our daydreams are not 
about Hector and Lysander; they are about ourselves masquerading 
as Hector and Lysander. We are the true subjects of our pretending, 
or, to be more precise, second identities which are distinct from, 
yet coterminous with us. We play at being someone we are not, 
we become imposters. The poet, too, is an imposter, but — para- 


doxically — he happens to be telling the truth. 


The preceding remarks were not intended as a contr n 
to psychology. Their purpose was to introduce the leit-moiijs of 
Cocteau’s creative work without fuss or Freudianisms. Everybody 
knows that Cocteau’s plays, novels, poems and films have been de- 
voted to the fashioning and elaboration ot myth. I have no satis- 
factory definition of myth to offer, and the reader will probably 
be grateful to learn that no such definition is necessary: the myths 
restated and reshaped in Cocteau’s oeuvre are the classic and 
chivalric myths to which we are . customed, or contemporary 
variants of them. Yet, whether Co- is aware of it or not, the 
subjects that he has most frequen . -hosen are instances of a 
generic tragic plot, a situation in whi!) the protagonist assumes a 
réle or an identity that does not belong to him, that is not his own, 
and that is eventually revealed as an imposture. 


The imposter, like Gogol’s Inspector-General, is usually con- 
sidered as a comic figure, but Cocteau’s imposters are victims of their 
own self-deception. They are unable to maintain an attitude of 
aesthetic distance between themselves and their creation. The young 
hero of the novel, Thomas I’Imposteur, insinuates himself onto the 
battlefield during the First World War. Already a famous warrior in 
his own eyes, he seeks to concretize that second identity through 
a succession of lighthearted deeds of high adventure. Killed acci- 
dentally, he becomes a “hero” in a way he had never contemplated, 
one of the anonymous, though never to be forgotten dead. In that 
superb phantasmagoric novel, Les Enfants Terribles, an adolescent 
brother and sister commit an even more catastrophic imposture. 
Paul and Elisabeth live in a secret room amidst a treasured collection 
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of useless knick-knacks. Their intricate, neurotic relationship excludes 
the possibility of all other human relationships; they define the 
universe by exclusion and challenge the existence of objective reality. 
Les Monstres Sacrés is something of a comedy about two profes- 
sional imposters, a temperamental actress and her actor husband, 
whose extra-marital misfortune is due to his inability to forget that 
he plays romantic leads on the stage. La Machine a Ecrire is a 
melodrama about a writer of anonymous letters: man pretending 
to God’s omniscience. In Bacchus, Cocteau’s most recent play, a 
virtuous May King is given supreme power for the duration of the 
festival: man pretending to God’s omnipotence and beneficence. 


Cocteau’s masterpiece, La Machine Infernale, is also his most 
complex treatment of the theme of imposture. A reinterpretation of 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, it is by no means unworthy of that great 
original, and I propose to devote to it the remainder of this article. 


La Machine Infernale is the last of Cocteau’s three plays con- 
cerning the Matter of Thebes. In the late 1920's he had presented 
Oedipe-Roi and Antigone, which were substantially translations of 
the first two parts of the Sophoclean trilogy. They are very dis- 


tinguished work. While most substitutes for Sophoclean dialogue 
limp and stumble, his cracks and sparkles. I doubt whether Antigone’s 
retort to Ismene has any more purity and force in the original than 
in Cocteau’s moving “Je sais que je plais ot je dois plaire” or 
whether Creon’s last words to Oedipus are any more biting and 
malicious in the Greek than in Cocteau’s “Cesse de vouloir, ce que 
tu as voulu ne t’a pas si bien réussi.” 


Whatever we may say of the deeper meanings of Oedipus Rex, 
the plot is lucid and ingenious. Oedipus is compelled by circumstance 
to discover his own identity, to learn who he really is. Having 
accepted the proofs that he has murdered his father and married his 
mother, he realizes that he is an imposter and the imposture 
dissolves with the suicide of Jocasta and his own self-mutilation 


and exile. 


Circumstance, however, does not mean accident or coincidence. 
Oedipus is, for Sophocles, a ritual victim who has violated the 
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incest taboo. Unless he is rooted out of the city the crops will not 
grow. The gods are beneficent, for although they wish Oedipus to 
be destroyed, they desire the welfare of the Thebans. For Cocteau, 
however, Oedipus is not a victim of his own sin — although he is 
guilty of self-deception — rather, his downfall is the direct result 
of the divine will. Cocteau’s prologue, spoken offstage by an invisible 
voice, carefully glosses his intentions. The infernal machine is the 
logical and inescapable chain of events prepared by the maleficent 
gods in order to eliminate one man, “une des plus parfaites machines 
construites par les dieux infernaux pour |’anéantissement mathé- 
matique d’un mortel.” Its wheels, cogs and gears are the traditional 
elements of the myth. But an infernal machine is also a bomb, the 
favorite weapon of the terrorist, and in one sense it can be argued that 
the situation created by the murder of Laius and the marriage of 
Oedipe and Jocaste is a time-bomb set to explode at exactly the 
propitious moment. 


The gods, then, are pure and gratuitous evil. Hence Cocteau’s 
epigraph, “Les dieux existent: c’est le diable” might well be rendered 
as “The gods exist, and that’s the hell of it!” Gone is the civic pride 
which extrapolated the laws of the city-state into the laws of the 
universe. The city is present in Cocteau’s play, but only peripherally: 
in the confused babble of the Thebans as they drown their fear 
of the Sphinx in the night-clubs; in the banal chatter of the watch- 
men on the walls as they speculate about Jocaste, Tirésias and their 
longed-for deliverer. La Machine Infernale is empty of social content. 
Man in his nudity faces the gods in their nakedness. 


A good deal of the play’s coherence stems from Cocteau’s 
insistent use of sight as a symbolic carrier. This is partly due to the 
obvious antithesis between Tirésias, the blind prophet, and the hero 
who can, but will not see. For that purpose, seeing means under- 
standing. Oedipe cannot read the truth in the eyes of Tirésias; he 
is dazzled and turns away. Jocaste sees her husband’s mangled feet, 
but draws no inference. Laius materializes on the city walls to 
give ghostly warning to Jocaste, but no one notices him. As Tirésias 
cryptically puts it: “Beaucoup d’hommes naissent aveugles et ils 
ne sen apercoivent pas que le jour ou une bonne vérité leur créve 
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les yeux.” Oedipe’s magnificent final cry binds together these scat- 
tered shards: “J’ai tué celui qu'il ne fallait pas. J’ai épousé celle 
qu'il ne fallait pas. J'ai perpétué ce qu'il ne fallait pas. Lumiére 
est faite.” 


But the reader should verify the brilliance of La Machine In- 
fernale for himself, as mere assertion tends to reinforce scepticism. 
The louder the critic shouts, the more we suspect his motives. That 
play is the supreme achievement of Cocteau’s career, which is 
unquestionably the most dazzling career in twentieth century letters, 
and also one of the greatest. 





JEAN COCTEAU 


Leone 
Translated by Alan Neame 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Alan Neame’s translation of Cocteau’s Léone first appeared in 
the magazine Edge in Melbourne, Australia. We are grateful to Noel 


Stock, editor of Edge*, for permission to reprint the three excerpts 
which follow. 


The extent of Alan Neame’s achievement can be clear only to 
those who have tried their hand at Léone and failed. Faced with 
Cocteau’s rigorously classical alexandrines and his pure clear rhymes, 
the translator may well try at once in English for the heroic couplet 
while it is still truly heroic, as in the narrative poems of Marlowe. 
When I tried it this way, I seemed to strike it lucky: 


LX 


It was Rinaldo whom Armida won 

In fumes of his damp fleeces sleeping on; 

His dugs and haunches, shoulders, biceps, thighs 
Strewed the warm snows that close the heroes’ eyes. 


LxI 


Armida, in her bridal veil of white, 

Higher than keep to keep her prey in sight, 
Chaste after love, her great flesh shuttered up, 
Slept there, beside her lover, standing up. 


1 Edge, edited and published by Noel Stock, 436 Nepean Road, East Brighton, 
S.6, Melbourne, Australia 
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(C’était Renaud. Captif des manoevres d’Armide 
Il dormait encensé par ses toisons humides. 
Cuisses hanches biceps épaules pectoraux 


Jonchaient la chaude neige o& dorment les héros. 


Armide en voile blanc d’épouse légitime 

Plus haute que donjon inspectait sa victime 

Et chaste aprés l'amour, son grand corps refermé, 
Elle dormait debout auprés du bien-aimé. )? 


Mr. Neame is much less smooth and less immediately resonant: 


"Twas Renaldo fallen prey to Armida’s devices 
Sleeping in the fragrance of his dewy fleeces, 
Breastbone shoulderblade breastbone thigh and hip 


Littered the warm snow where the heroes sleep. 


Armida in the veil of a lawful bride 

And taller than a shot-tower surveyed fallen pride. 
Chaste after love, her great body locked up, 

She slept on her feet by hez own true love. 


But he is far more faithful, in the crucial sense that he never tries 
to improve on his original. The internal rhyme of “snows that close”, 
the play on “keep to keep” — once committed to a programme of “the 
mighty line,” the translator sees such turns of phrase as his lucky 
breaks, the brilliants he can flash to make up for original felicities 
that at other points defeated him. Mr. Neame never competes like 
this: when he can bring over a felicity he does so (“shot-tower” — 
the just word, not the flashy one — surprising, but not at first sight); 
when he can’t, he is content to be lame (refusing for instance to 
switch word-order, to get a snap-ending out of “debout”). His meter, 
irregular but pointing continually to the heroic line, which accord- 
ingly is there in the offing as the ideal equivalent unrealized; his 
thymes, which are off-rhymes hinting in just the same way at the 
full pure rhymes they cannot be — these are achievements of self- 


* Poémes, by Jean Cocteau. Gallimard, 1948 
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effacement and tact which only the less scrupulous translator can 
shamefacedly weigh at their true value. 


If Cocteau’s versification is classical, the logic and internal 
economy of his poem are entirely modern, post-symbolist for instance 
in that the poem is its own subject. The action of the poem is the 
story of how it got written. The heroine, if at any point she means 
more than the poem which bears her name (and how can she, 
strictly speaking? ), surely means or “stands for” the creative principle 
of all poems whatever, the Angel or Muse who visits the poet, using 
him. An ambiguous and thus a sinister figure, she appears as 
ferocious (her name a pun on a wild beast), a liar (as the actor is, 
and the poet, “expert in the use of mirrors”), and as a murderess. 
Her victim is necessary to her as “lamp for her journeys,” perhaps 
as the poet is necessary to the Power which possesses and destroys 
him. Opera, heroic poem, cinema, with their femmes fatales, offer 
distorted reflections of the drama which she plays out with her 
various doomed partners, of whom Tristan, Hamlet and Don Juan 
are recalled as particular versions. Léone bears the dates 1942-44, 
that is to say, it was composed under the German occupation of 
France, and at many points invites a topical interpretation; for not 
only art but also world-history offers a series of shadow-play variants 
on the archetypal drama which Léone plays out with her consorts. 
And probably some of the more riddling allusions in the poem are, 
quite precisely, cryptic — as with the writing of all underground 
movements, saying in code what it is death to say clearly. Accordingly, 
the poem ends with a conspiratorial gesture, the poet’s finger at his 
lips. Yet the tone of the conclusion — evasive, apprehensive, yet 
resigned — is appropriate in any case. For the poet, resentfully 
awakened to the compromise and improvisation which is his daylight 
life, betravs in these activities the bleakly ambiguous lineaments of 
the myth which is his theme; and yet there is risk on the other hand 
in dabbling beyond Good and Evil with subliminal and archaic 
powers of the night. Either way his is a life of guilt and danger. 


Donatp Davie 
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I 
Leoun I dreamed on the night of the 28th. 
Padding with lioness paws across the night 
She walked, Leoun, between the burnt-out fires. 
Greek actors walk in clogs with comparable poise. 


II 
Leoun went forward until bedworthy dawn. 
Skilfully walking on the night went Leoun. 
Leoun walked on the night itself, I mean. 


Ill 
The dream hung in my head and Leoun in my dream. 
Hearse and mutes were hard put to keep up with her 
The roundabout twisted its corded copper 
The robot scanned her shepherded footfall 
All seemed to turn yet nothing moved at all 
For, expert in the properties of mirrors, Leoun 


Climbed backwards up the ladder the rain let down. 
IV 


She straddled the bodies of showmen asleep. 
Halted. Counted her enemies. Thought deep. 
Under her cloak hid the Head of Holophernes 
(You see, this head was the lamp for her journeys 
Deaf blind frightful with its brilliant beam) 


And resumed the course designed by my dream. 


* * * 


XXXI 
Tristram may linger for the horn’s lament 
Leoun despises him and laughs at his distress. 
She and the Zeitgeist walk abreast. 
I dream her and I contain the dream. 
Yet I still cannot tell Leoun’s final aim. 
Flat on my bed how could I follow her? 
No. I can only snuff her out altogether. 
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XXXII 
Snuff her out? Can a Leoun really die? 
What does her name mean? What does the sleeper do? 
He lies. Offers himself for a dream-stage. 
Now the dream fills me as water fills a sponge. 


XXXIII 
Perhaps, striding over the shock when I wake up, 
Leoun will step into another sleep, 
Going from step into another sleep, 
Going from sleep to sleep without remission 
Towards the one to whom she owes submission. 


Which is he? 


XXXIV 
The sleeper gives nothing of his own. 
My dream makes a mere passage for Leoun, 
Knowing my impotence my sole reward. 
I have no means to trap her off her guard. 
Who can tell whence Leoun or whither away? 


XXXV 
So plied Gradiva through the streets of Pompeii 
With a grace somewhat reminiscent of Leoun 
So on the water pranced the Colleoun 
So the Commendatoré kicked the ground agape 
So trod the Vénus d’Tlle with brazen step 
So flew Icarus plumed with artifice. 


XXXVI 
Now Tristram dwelt at the Inn of Sacrifice. 
Wounded waiting perched on a cardboard box 
In an open-air theatre on the Breton rocks. 


XXXVII 
Why waste weeping on one Iseult aghast? 
If Leoun tarried she would herself be lost. 
Perish Tristram perish Iseult whose hair shines so bright. 
I sleep that Leoun may glide on through the night. 
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XXXVIII 


I sleep and I know and I know that I dream 
I alone can decide when the dream is complete 
And when Leoun shall leave me once and for all. 


XXXIX 
Were Leoun to return after an interval 
To tread again the dream that fills me now 
Qualmless I should wake up quick. But, no, 
She only walks us each one night in time. 
Today from all eternity was mine 
For me to play the link in Leoun’s chain 
Not knowing where or when she walks again. 
If only I knew that sleeper designate 
To whom Leoun elects to turn her feet 
And he could tell the sequel to the story! 
Or sleep maybe will flaw his memory 
Perhaps he will say: I never dream, not I! 
Or I may hear one day — should she comply — 


Some sleeper quite unknown 


Waking from you uttering your name — Léone! 
Telling of other paths your feet pursue. 


XL 
What shall I do, Great God, if I lose track of you? 


XLI 
Ink upon paper spells infatuation. 


‘These are no verses of the pen’s creation. 

A monochrome ribbon a melody of grief 

Cut the heraldic crochet of the fated life. 

I only see the back of the piece I embroider. 
Look, against the sunset Leoun looks shorter. 
I finger a shadow — Leoun is the gnomon. 
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XLII 


Up, reluctant sleeper! up sleeper, up and on! 

Quick march! Keep up! Leoun won’t stand waiting. 
Don’t snap the thread she sets her heart on plaiting. 
And honour what you do not understand! 


XLII 


Lie on your bed do not stir hand or foot 

Run without motion and motionless fly 
Sleeper cribbed by a cheap society 

For Leoun has chosen the gulf of your being 
To play out her drama and set her scene in. 


XLIV 
You can run without stirring a limb 
You can follow Leoun on your back in your room 
You can bathe in speed while you relax 
Lock the pedals let go the brakes 
And let the front wheel of your cycle 
Wind the fine-threaded stare of prowheads on its spindle. 


False night false sun false wind — world of seeming. 
Be warned. Dreamers may lose themselves in dreaming. 


XLV 
Don’t let her go. Keep your eyes skinned. Only see 
How Minerva’s shadow is shaped like a key 
Revealing her far clearer to the mind of man 


Than the temple reared on the flat of her hand. 
XLVI 


Run sleeper fettered in deep sea tresses 

Your mouth is open and your leg aggressive 

And your closed eye bent on the riddle of the blood 
Seeks a world more potent recreate and good. 
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XLVII 


That is where hope must be fastened to win her. 
She is a fountain. A column. And in her 

Nothing inheres of the nature in us. 

She walks without moving, lifting her knees. 


And has she any knees? 


XLVIII 


At last I am in step. 
From plinth to point the obelisk slept. 
For obelisks sleep on their feet at night. 
The silence brimmed with babbling gold light. 


XLIX 
Fantomas the King of 1911 
Keeps a king captive under the bronze siren 
There where Memnon’s organ rolls its muted tone 
There from her palace where the long-armed moon 
Moves her stone chessmen down the ivory 
There where the future creeping like an ivy 


Up Egypt hides herself in gilded words 
Her eyes night-waking and adored her birds. 


L 


Kiosk and grill and grove lawn armoury 

Ghosts of young men of occult stabulary 
Saddling horses of wrath unknown to the sun — 
There History and Dream melt in continuum. 


LI 


Pole-less Leoun balanced along the cord 

For the showmen were camping Place de la Concorde. 
By the light of their fires I could see from above 

The shadows of the caravans and horses move. 

We could pick out the noise of distant brawls 

The fountain-bow] clanging to the iron pails 

And the tap. . . tap. . . tap of a boy with a peg-leg. 
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LI 
Here fall the moonlight and the crowned head 
Here beat the hearts of tambours of Santerre 
The showmen sleeping on the ground are here 
(They sleep three-quarter-face or in profile) 
Here walks Leoun all skilful on the wire. 


Lill 


Here Leoun goes walking, I follow where she walks. 
Here green soldiers sleep in their sentry-box 
Here France half-masted to hear the caravan 


Dreaming aloud of Egypt and Leviathan. 


LIV 


Here on a hazardous path Leoun 

Flew o’er the checkerboard of night and moon. 
She walked, Leoun, with winged step 

Above the showmen black and striped. 

The square had furled its wings to sleep. 
Leoun drew me after her along the rope. 

The void favours those who walk asleep. 


* * * 


CIV 


This place works by clockwork. It has lost its soul. 
Its dream shelters behind a Chinese Wall. 


Nothing sold here now but patent and Croix d’honneur. 


CV 


Palace of Don Juan Rampart of Elsinor 

Your walking dead would leave me less dismayed 

Than the Palais-Royal’s girdling arcade 

And less dismayed at your grandees from Hell 

Than the familiar noise of its iron grills. 

They pull them down of an evening. Raise them at dawn. 
One of these iron curtains shattered my dream. 
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CVI 
God! If one night in her magic world Leoun 


Found an escape route from the eternal round 
If she were only to mistake her way. 

If Fate restored her as Fate takes away 

I should not again quit her solemn heels. 


CVII 


But for her walks she chooses other tunnels. 
Those of the Palais-Royal might serve as frame 
For her angelic swagger — after a dream-change. 


There I might see her high-stepped heel again. 


CVIII 


I was day-dreaming. As afloat the swan 
Offsets a ludicrous and clumsy walk 

By neck’s italic question-mark 

So Leoun knows the world where she belongs. 


CIX 
For true Leoun is Leoun false. 


CX 
This night-song I write in chalks 


On spiteful slate. Efface it, passer-by, 
With tears of rage and bloody sigh. 


Cx] 


How you astonish me, hairnets and leaves, 

Girdles of bones and collars for cannibal chiefs, 

On the purple knickers of the flayed-alive! 

One flayed alive writes these naive 

Verses where a fairground roundabout whirls on its axis 


To utter disregard of the by-plays of syntaxis. 
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CXIl 


The flayed-alive in skin reclad 

Dies furled alive in his own flag. 

He was asleep. He wakes. He writes a poem. 

The poem — he knows — is not the kind to charm. 
He does not wish to write it. Writes it all the same. 
(So lovers write on walls.) 

And so a hard-boiled Muse maltreats us all 

The stuck-up bitch has no respect for anyone. 
Leoun was the Muse or the Muse Leoun. 


CXIll 
Let me go: I shall write whatever I fancy! 
Aren’t you sick of pulling out my hair 
And knotting it tight to the top of your lyre? 


CXIV 
Let me go! LET ME GO! I abhor your frenzy 
My hair strung in hatred to the lyre 
And the assizes where flayed I expire. 


CXV 


Ruthless Maenad you my daytime Muse 

Leoun walks on remote from both of us. 
Harrowing the internal world is what you like. 
Automatically the mocker takes your side. 

I know your tricks of sending your victims 

To face the court and fork out for your crimes 
Of twisting your lovers up like bits of wire 

Of chaining bone to ghost and nerve to hair 

Of leaving us half-dead — in fits of laughter. 
You don’t like what I write? Then do the other! 
I know some chinks in your armour you can’t hide. 
I dare you. 


CXVI 


Sirs, what you write is a fraud. 
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CXVII 
Mirage Lady with uplifted scythe 
Entering my theatre through the looking-glass 
Will you take liberties like those astral tarts? 
Will you torment me to catch me alive? 
And if such be your plan, what warning will you give? 
Dreaming is monstrous. Waking monstrous too. 
Can I hope to find true peace of mind with you? 
Shall I have to follow you through some worse complex? 


CXVIII 


Sleeping and waking have played me too many tricks 
I long to break off and put paid to their rancour. 


CXIX 


If you are plotting my more ingenious torture 

Can I sleep at the end untroubled by any dream? 

You write? And your books are read, may I ask, by whom? 
Does a world exist where I shall not have to speak? 


Need I tremble there at Leoun and her panther-feet? 
Need I tremble there at the Muse with claws like a lion? 


CXX 


Need I tremble there at the sky with its thousand million 
Eyes intent on pulling our whole world down? 
Your forbidden city is truly an open town 
Where I can evade the shame of offering fight? 
Someone is watching me. 
Look out. 
Keep quiet. 
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Cocteauw’s Poem of Childhood 


Cocteau has always been versatile. Worse yet, he claims a unity 
of impulse behind his confident invasion of all the arts: the artist who 
classifies his works as “Poésie de Roman,” “Poésie Critique,” “Poésie 
de Théatre,” “Poésie Cinématographique,” and “Poésie Graphique” 
— not to mention that refreshingly traditional category, “Poésie”’ — 
may persuade us, before we have looked at the works themselves, 
that we ought to leave so splendid a self-prejudgment of artistic 
integrity unviolated by any scrutiny of its credentials. 


Nevertheless, Cocteau is telling the truth. La Machine Infernale, 
La Belle et la Béte, Léone, the Lettre 4 Maritain, the libretto for 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex, Les Enfants Terribles are all poems — 
paradigms and. enigmas, exercises of strength, lightning-flashes, con- 
jurations of essences; anything but naturalistic pigeonholes for dead 
letters. The poet is in haste and on sufferance: “I make every effort,” 
Cocteau remarks, “to be heard as briefly as possible.” 


Les Enfants Terribles* is a poem of childhood. Paul is fourteen 
and his sister sixteen as the novel begins; but until the end, in their 
mirroring reciprocal suicides, they never yield up the aimless, narcotic, 
ungovernable prerogatives of childhood. The child is victor-victim, 
uncomplaining and inconsolable, made deadly by hate and impotent 
by love. When after the monotonous eternity of childhood he is 
faced, like Paul and Elisabeth, with time and change at last, no 
wilful uncalculated prolongation of childhood will save him: 


The world owes its enchantment to these curious creatures and 
their fancies, but its multiple complicity rejects them. Thistledown 
spirits, tragic, heart-rending in their evanescence, they must go 
blowing headlong to perdition. And yet, al] started harmlessly, in 
childish games and laughter . . . 


1 The excellent translation by Rosamond Lehmann has been published in 
the United States by New Directions, under the title of The Holy Terrors. 
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Childhood is a game. For Paul and Elisabeth, it is the Game, 


the child’s self-immersion into unplumbable fantasy: 


Elisabeth went back to her own quarters. She found Paul lying 
with his face to the wall. Stooping over him she said: 


“Are you asleep?” 

“Leave me alone.” 

“Very polite, I’m sure, Charming manners. I suppose you've gone 
away.” (To “go away” was a private term in the Game, ie., they 
said: I’m going to go away; I’m going away; I’ve gone away. To disturb 
a player once this third stage had been accomplished was considered 
unforgivable.) 


“Here am I toiling and slaving while you go away. You're a heel; 
you're a disgusting heel. Here, hold your foot up, let me take off 
your shoes. Your feet are frozen. Wait, I'll get you a hot water 


bottle.” 


Circumstances are ideal for the young magicians. Their father 
long ago deserted them for drink and a mistress, and came home only 
to die. Their mother is a paralytic, tended and ignored until, sitting 
upright in her armchair, she is “surprised by death, perpetuated in 
such a pose as death alone conceives of”; “the children . . . transfixed 
by this sudden counterfeit, this puppet in place of a live person, this 
stranger with the mask of a sculptured sage, gazed on it livid, stone- 
still before its petrified stare, its cry of stone.” Friends of the family 
assume the financial burden of which the two orphans remain always 
imperially unaware. The children live on. They have acolytes, who 
attend, worship, and do not question: Gérard, and later Agatha. 
Paul, for a time, must take to his bed and — male sun and center — 
be tended and petted, detested and adored, by his meddling energetic 
sister in the Room they have shared since infancy. Nothing interrupts, 
decisively, the war between “these two sundered portions of a 
single being,” the Game, Paul’s lifelong convalescence under the 
eye of his unrelenting nurse, the drama and dialogue, the spell. 

When they go elsewhere — to a resort, to Elisabeth’s new home 
after her marriage — they reconstruct out of self-protective instinct 
the Room, where brother and sister eat, sleep, savagely brawl, play 
the Game, and examine with hard eyes everything that offers itself 
for acceptance into their sealed chamber. The physical Room is a 
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débris of pinups, empty boxes, towels and underwear, a plaster bust 
with inked-in eyes and a mustache, and, in a drawer of the wardrobe, 
Paul’s treasure: “a treasure impossible to describe because the 
miscellaneous objects in the drawer had been so far stripped of their 
original function, so charged with symbolism, that what remained 
looked merely like old junk — empty aspirin bottles, metal rings, 
keys, curling-pins; all worthless rubbish, save to the eye of the 
initiate.” Nothing is explained, and everything of their own is 
sacred. 


The Room is also wherever they, magically, are; it is their 
portable and consecrated stage-set, wherever the Game is to be played 
— as when Elisabeth brings it with her into the room of her mother’s 


death: 


At fall of night, her restlessness increasing, she advanced into 
the dead center of the room and stood at attention, her arms along her 
sides, staring ahead of her through the engulfing shadows. The room 
was sinking, about to be submerged; and she too was sinking, 
motherless. She stood like a captain on the bridge and let herself 
go down. 


Nothing is too alien or momentous to escape dismissal or total ab- 
sorption. 


Child’s play, protracted into anachronism, takes on for us a 
weight of shame and inopportuneness which remains our own, which 
does not exclude the comic, and of which the children cannot be 
made aware: kicking each other in a shared bath, “leaving the taps 
turned on . . . trying to breathe under water . . . chasing one 
another and brandishing chairs and emitting cries for help’; on 
display in a hotel dining-room, kicking each other vindictively under 
the table — “the battle of limbs below, the peaceful countenances 
above” — or making hideous faces at some infant in the vicinity, who 


would look away in some alarm. They would repeat the treatment 
until, utterly unnerved, she burst into tears and complained to her 
mother. The mother then looked towards the table. Elisabeth beamed; 
the mother beamed responsively; the victim was slapped, scolded, 
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and reduced to silence. The conspirators kept the score by nudging 
one another. The nudges provoked suppressed attacks of giggles, 
which included Gérard and finally exploded in the bedroom. . . 


and, of course, stealing for the fun of it, the players climactically 
requiring their terrified disciple Gérard to carry off a really noticeable 
object — 


what with his clumsiness and the curious excrescence on his person 
of the watering-can, he made a profound impression on the iron- 
monger, who stood gazing after the retreating trio in a trance of 


arrested suspicion and of disbelief. 


Childhood plays, besides, at love: not the smug tenderness but 
the glacial poetry of love, dreadful in its pointlessness, its predestined 
blundering against every interdiction, its wound of unacknowledge- 
able yearning. Paul loves the school idol and bully, Dargelos: 


It was the worse for him because he was condemned to love with- 
out forewarning of love’s nature. His sickness was unremitting and 
incurable — a state of desire, chaste, innocent of aim or name. . . 


and (“Great are the prerogatives of beauty,” observes the author) 
Dargelos, in a murderous snowball fight, “crowned with blazing 
cheeks and tumbled hair, rearing . . . up with a tremendous gesture,” 
strikes him down into the illness that fixes him forever in the Room. 
Soon after, Dargelos’ sanctification is complete, accepted even by the 
reluctant Elisabeth — 


“He chucked the snowball,” went on Paul. “He threw pepper 
at the headmaster. He’s been expelled.” 


— and Paul adds to his treasure two photos of Dargelos, one as 
athlete with massive legs and folded arms, the other as heroine of 
the school play “tigerish beneath his veils and tinsel draperies.” 


Gérard loves Paul for his weakness as Paul loves Dargelos for 
his strength. Gérard the strong, the just, the sensible is by untimely 
and enduring love made an accomplice ‘to sloth and the exactions 
of self-indulgence, “in the discomfiting climate of Elisabeth and 
Paul.” Loving them both in fact, he is victimized by both, who allow 
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him a pet name, “Giraffe,” and show their grand indifference to him 
by letting him witness even their public performances — as when 


they play the part of “good children” for Gérard’s dazzled uncle: 


Instead of the scathing reception he had expected, Gérard found 
himself welcomed by a Saint and a Simpleton and showered with 
thanks and blessings. What could they be up to? Were they pre- 
paring to launch a fresh attack? while pondering these matters, he 
intercepted an exchange of signals — one flash through a lowered 
saintly lid, one quiver of the nostril from the Simpleton — and 
realized the Game was on. These manifestations were not aimed 
at him: he had merely dropped in upon a performance already in 
full swing... 

They did not fail. In fact, his uncle was quite bowled over by 
the beautiful dispositions of these ill-reputed friends. 

Elisabeth set herself to charm him. 


“You know,” she simpered, “my little brother's rather shy . . .” 


Gérard’s attentive ear caught a muttered “Bitch!” from little 
brother, but nothing else escaped his lips. 


Time's ultimate revenge on Gérard is simple, to deflect him from 
Paul to the terrible sister, the bitch-goddess alone: “the spotlight 
had swung away from Paul to illumine a figure putting off childhood 
and slipping into its young girlhood, leaving the time of boys’ derision 
for the time of boys’ desire.” 


Eventually a new victim, Agatha (who bears a close resemblance 
to Dargelos), moves into the charmed circle, “spellbound by Paul's 
insolence,” naively imagining that Elisabeth is a friend rather than 
a mythological creature: 


Agatha embraced her réle with sacrificial ardor, feeling that the 
Room contained a force of love so potent that though it must 
intermittently explode, it could not damage her. It set her tingling 
violently as from electric shock, violent, yet it was positive in its effect, 
life-giving as the salt wind blowing from the sea. 


The circle of loved and lovers closes; “the boys” and “the girls,” in 


their various combinations pretending a freedom of action and a 
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choice of commitment, minister always to the archetypal pairing of 
Paul and Elisabeth; time passes, until the force of love is ready 
to explode. 


Elisabeth, active principle, keeps watch over and round the 
inert Paul; “intent upon her brother, searching his face with avid 
eyes,” she hedges him in and beats him down with the most brutal 
and inventive tactics of incurable love: 


“You see, Gérard,” she declared, “Paul’s got no ties, and besides, 
he’s useless, he’s no good, he’s a half-wit, practically mad. I'll have to 
fend for myself. Besides, what’s to become of him if I don’t work? 
I must earn my living. I shall get a job. I must.” 


Gérard understood. It had just dawned on him that the stern 
opening bars of a new theme were sounding in the room. All ready 
to be gone, Paul lay embalmed, the passive victim of this unfamiliar 
onslaught. 


“Poor kid,” she went on, “he does need help. You see he’s really 
not much better. The doctor . . . (no, it’s all right, Giraffe, he’s asleep) 
. . . the doctor's awfully worried about him. He'll never be able 
to go back to school again. It’s not his fault; I’m not blaming 
him; it’s just that I've got a chronic invalid on my hands, To think 
that one snowbail, one little snowball, could do him in like this.” 

“Devil! Devil!” thought Paul. He went on feigning sleep; but a 
nervous twitch betrayed his agitation . . . 

Finally, unable to contain himself a moment longer, he stirred, 
as if beginning to wake wp. At once she changed the subject, in 
honeyed accents asked him what he wanted. 

Paul was now seventeen years old. This many a month he 
could have passed for twenty. . . . It was time, his sister thought, to 
raise the stakes. 

Sleep having placed him as a disadvantage, a change of tactics 
seemed to Paul advisable. He made a sudden charge. At once she 
switched from plaintiveness to rank abuse. He was a worm, a down- 
right tramp. He'd be the death of her. She wouldn’t put it past 
him to set up as a pimp and let her walk the streets. 
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Both Gérard and Agatha understand their office: “Lowly the 
stood before a double altar; Agatha before the youth pi od | 
Gérard before the Iron Maiden, lifting eyes of adoration.” Even 
Elisabeth’s marriage to the ill-fated millionaire is no breach, only 
a change of quarters from children’s bedroom at home to the 
mansion’s doorless gallery with screens and camp cots. But Paul is 
weak, as Gérard recognized long before, he is human, beginning to 
be disturbed as a man by “desires more difficult to compass” Ae 
those of childhood. He falls in love with Agatha, and waits petrified 
for his manhood to assert itself. Elisabeth keeps watch. Agatha, upset 
by Paul’s unexplained withdrawal from the circle, is driven at 
length to confess her love for Paul to the creature of myth, the 
infernal judge and Fury: 


Holding her clasped against her neck and shoulder, Paul’s sister 
listened to the voice of love, of artless, boundless love. Had she, 
the speaker, but seen, so close above her, above the automatic hand 
stroking, stroking her hair, the graven face of adamantine justice, 
she would have been struck dumb. 


From this moment of unspeakable revelation, Elisabeth, re- 
sponsive only to “the thudding axe of her heart,” moves to accomp- 
lish everyone’s doom. “The genius of the Room informed her 
utterly. She was possessed by it, as men of action — sea-captains, say, 
or financiers — in moments of supreme emergency may suddenly 
become possessed and know by inspiration what act, what word, 
what gesture will save their ships and fortunes from the rocks; or as a 
criminal in a blinding flash of intuition, lights on the one, the fool- 
proof alibi certain to save him from the gallows.” She talks Paul out 
of confronting Agatha by persuading him that Agatha and Gérard 
are in love and by destroying undelivered the letter Paul has written 
to Agatha (and addressed to himself!). She convinces Agatha and 
Gérard that both are far beneath the brother and sister they worship 
and on a level with each other. “She loved them all, poor dears. They 
were her lifework, her vocation. She had gathered them beneath 
her wing, sheltered them, shouldered the entire burden of their 
follies, managed to avert the certain Nemesis that would have over- 


taken them.” Agatha and Gérard marry and leave. Elisabeth is nurse 
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again to Paul, rela into the illness of his unclaimed manhood 
until, dying a suicide, he as last discovers the truth: 


“Devil! Filthy devil!” 

His words confirmed the worst of her suspicions and crushed 
her with an extra weight of horrors: she had not dreamed he had the 
strength to speak. 

“Filthy, filthy devil!” 

Over and over again, with his dying breath, he spat it at her, 
raking her with his blue gaze, with a last long volley of fire from 
the blue slits between his eyelids . . . 

“Yes, you're right, it’s true. I was jealous. I didn’t want to lose 
you. I loathe Agatha. I wasn’t going to let her take you away.” 

Stripped, her disguise thrown off at last, she took the truth for 
garment; she grew in stature. As if blown by a storm, her locks 
streamed back and her small fierce brow loomed monumental, ab- 
stract, above the lucent eyes. She stood fast by the Room; she stood 
against them all, defying Agatha, Gérard, Paul, and the whole world. 


Nor is her power over him ended; it in fact wells up most strongly 


for this last crisis, to triumph over his very knowledge and to possess 


him wholly in the shared act of death: 


He was sinking. He was ebbing out towards Elisabeth, towards 
the snow, the Game, the Room, their childhood. Still by a single 
thread of light the Maiden Goddess holds him out of darkness; his 
stone body is still penetrated by one last all-pervading thought of 
life. Still his eyes held his sister; but she was nothing more than 
a tall shape without identity, calling his name. For still, her finger 
on the trigger, like one clasped with her lover in the act of love, 
Elisabeth watched and waited on his pleasure, cried out to him to 
hasten to his mortal spasm, to accompany her into the final moment 
of mutual rapture and possession, mutual death. 

Now he was spent, his head fell back. She thought the end had 
come, put the revolver to her temple, pulled the trigger. With a 
roaring din, one of the screens crashed on her as she fell. The walls 
were breached, the secret shrine exposed, raw, violated, a public 
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spectacle, to the eyes watching Paul in the snow-shrouded windows. 
He saw them looking down on him. 


While Agatha stood dumb, transfixed with terror, staring at the 
bloodstained corpse that was Elisabeth, Paul saw them, splintered in 
the frosty panes, saw, thronging, pressing in, the snowballers, their 
noses, cheeks, red hands. He recognized their features, their capes, 
their woolen mufflers. He looked for Dargelos and could not find 
him; all he could see was that one vast gesture of Dargelos’ lifted arm. 


The catastrophe with which the novel concludes has been 
accumulating in a gigantic crescendo for the last fifty pages — itself 
more than a quarter of the volume — from the moment when 
Agatha’s innocent confession looses the Fury. But the novel makes 
its full uninterrupted arc also: Cocteau’s offhand manner — so 
unsettling for the novel-reader, accustomed to minutiae of milieu 
and of stage-direction, to seriousness of method even in comedy, to 
buried or stately explanations — this almost frivolous manner has from 
the beginning presented, explained with idiomatic directness and 
brevity whenever characters or scenes threaten to be wordy or are 
struck dumb, prodded our minds by declining to dismember mysteries 
and riddles, casually brushed in or inked out at need, in short has 
told us everything we have to know about his terrifying children to 
be caught up in the inevitable crescendo which elevates us to the 
tragic end. To write a novel — Cocteau severely implies, as others 
have implied — is not so hard as you have been led to believe. 
Cocteau goes farther, though: he proves, in Les Enfants Terribles, 
that one way is to write a poem. 





BYRON COLT 
Wild Sarsaparilla 


Sudden as the white acceleration at the spillway, 

Autumn rides in to wash out the staleness of summer: 

The aerial debris, lint of spores flashing in the haze of chaff and 
insecticide, 

Like a tidal disturbance born far in the belt of ultramarine where the 
short-wave transmission is garbled, 

Throwing up combers transparent as shrimp beneath an unfractured 
sky, 

Or er from the glacier rippling through maples to the depths 
of the valley, 

CAll the cash of August against the sum of the snow!) 

Brimming the roses with light as after a storm, 

Bringing back lights after the haze that leached out the spectrum, 

In days like a bubble of crystal and fire 

When the great eye is focused after the cataracts of summer. 





BYRON COLT 


One goes out at dawn when shadows nest in the eaves — 

The white house fronts burn off the dew; 

In space sounds carry long and far, reverberations go on, unbroken 

To the magnetic purity where air waves corrode 

(The broadcast stopped in the midst of the civil war, 

Instructions to the pilot in the rust of the delta) 

Like the rubbish of old armies in the tungsten mine. 

Casinos empty, pleasure craft leave, only the fishing boats sail 
before dawn, 

Electric lanterns hoisted to the top of poles, 

And beaches clogged one afternoon with people, 

Echinodermata, tin spurting color, tarred wood 

Are cleansed through the day down miles of desolate coast, 

Fresh as a flag laced to the truck, as the shot of a life-saving rocket, 

As the glitter and sting of Canadian winds 

Like a blast of nitroglycerin in a mica ledge. 


I think of a powerful alcohol, 

A liquor strong as a pair of glasses 

On a windless morning with the mercury steady 
When herons fish upside down in the sky, 

Fiery and tonic as a mountain year 

With a massive sun through air hard as diamond, 

Hot as the pitch of the vine, the milk of wheat, 
Dust, gasoline, storms boiling around the arbors, 

A smolder of wasps, pulsation of insects from maples, 
Yet glassy as the gin of the juniper 

On the heights where the stars only sound at midday 
As Kirschwasser, bones in the friction of glacial streams, 
As the shelf where the turpentine yields to the ether 
And storm-birds run on their dazzling missions 

For the exhilaration with the minute focus, 

The sanity and fire of this autumn day 

Fixed between the smoke of the depths 

And the ice and scotomata of the final relays. 


* * * 
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The Perseids left on their annual migration 

Slow as a shot across the bows. 

Sulphurs and admirals come; fireflies go; 

Air is to the long-winged swimmers, fathoms of clear air, 
In evening cold as the rocket of a fountain. 

Watch the electrification of the villages, 

The track of lamps as the sun is extinguished; 

Study the works on color and vision, 

Flammable ruins through open windows 

When air turns to graphite and graphite to diamond; 
Study till the mind come to focus, 

Till the glowing torpedoes of dream snuff out, 

Till earth face as into the fire 


Etched in frost like an image on a plate, 

With the poplars sharpened under window glass, 
The glaciated heavens and the Arctic tern 
Magnetized to day and exactitude, 

To space, to the cold that defines, to surface 

Cut by winds into the rind of heaven. 





MARY JO McPHERSON 
Mrs. Ruth 


You'd be proud to know Mrs. Ruth. She was a real lady. I’m 
fifty-three years old and I’ve seen many fine women — most of 
them right here at this house. Mr. Robert, Mrs. Ruth’s husband, 
knows everybody who is supposed to be somebody around here, 
and in the East too. No one mentions Mrs. Ruth anymore; I guess 
they really can’t see the difference. People always judge others by 
one single act, and if they die doing that act, it is really too bad. 
That's the way they think of them always. If you really care what 
people think, then you'd better hope to live long enough. 


What I want you to know is that Mrs. Ruth was sick for a long 
time before she died, and did many peculiar things. People knew 
she was sick but thought she would get better. Being sick isn’t like 
dying, they think. It was nice that they made excuses for her; they 


felt better anyway. I don’t know if she was sick that way or not. I 
loved her just the way she was — every thing she did she knew she 
was doing. She did them because she was Mrs. Ruth, and if you 
loved Mrs. Ruth, then what she did was beautiful. Even when I 
knew she was going to die I thought she was beautiful. She used to 
let me brush her hair sometimes. It wasn’t because she couldn’t brush 
her own hair, and it wasn’t because she particularly liked me to 
brush it, but she knew that I liked to do things for her. Her hair 
was so pretty. When she let it down, it was very long. She would 
sit on the divan in her bedroom and let down her hair and I would 
stand and brush it. One day she said, “Ellen, do you see those white 
hairs? Your little girl is getting old . . . maybe you should pull them 


” 


out. 


I told her that the white hairs would make her look distinguished. 
Her face was so beautiful — I could never imagine her old. She was 
always a bride. You will understand when I tell you about her 
nightgowns. They were white, always white. When I brought her 
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apricot juice at night before she fell asleep I would think of her 
being a bride. I could never imagine her being really married to 
Mr. Robert except for little Mr. Bob. There is so much of her still 
in this house. Everything is in different tones of grey. She stood 
out like a flower arrangement; sometimes I can even catch her 
fragrance still. Even I wore black all the time; even I was part of 
her furnishings. Little Mr. Bob wasn’t though. He is his mother. 
Perhaps I am the only one who feels this way because everyone 
else who comes here is so aware of Mr. Robert. 


At first you would think that he is the life and soul of this house. 
Yes, he is a very talented man, and certainly the most gracious host 
I have ever seen. When Mrs. Ruth was well they used to have the 
grandest parties here for Mr. Robert’s friends and their husbands 
and wives. It was very sad when I greeted these fine women at 
the door. I would always compare them with Mrs. Ruth, and when 
I could get away for a moment, I would go up to her room and tell 
her that she was certainly the loveliest of them all. You see, the 
last two very big affairs — I hung up sixty-five ladies’ wraps — Mrs. 
Ruth was unable to come down. I told you that she had been quite 
ill. Mr. Robert was hurt that she couldn’t be by his side. After the 
last party he was almost angry with her for not feeling well. I wonder 
if he would have been angry if he had known that she would never 
be well, that she was dying. 


She told me about it while I was rubbing her back. You probably 
think that she didn’t love little Mr. Bob because she became ill after 
he was born. Even when I knew she felt just awful she would still 
be doing things for the little boy. She used to tailor all of his 
clothes — his jackets and all. When she wasn’t doing that she would 
read to him — sometimes even I got to listen. Mr. Robert told her 
after the last party that considering her health she had no right to 
have that child and as long as she did, she oughtn’t to have him with 
her all of the time — it was not good for the child, and would warp 
him. It all happened because she told him that she should go to a 
doctor. He said she already had a doctor. She said not that kind of 
doctor. He said what kind, and she had to tell him about the time 
she had spent in a rest home. He told her that she was all wrong 
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for having that child without telling him she had been ill that way 
before. She cried a long time, and her eyes were swollen the next 
morning when I brought her breakfast. 


Have you ever seen a little child play with a china figurine 
thinking it was a doll and drop it? Little Mr. Bob did this once. 
You can’t be angry with Mr. Robert. She told me that day I could go 
shopping if I wished, that she felt very chipper and I could go out 
for the day. I helped her with her bath before I was to go. I didn’t 
go though and I’m so glad. I’m also glad she didn’t know I stayed 
because she wouldn’t have done what she thought was right. When 
I saw her last she looked lovelier than I had ever seen her look before 
— she was even smiling, if you can believe it. She had taken a razor 
and cut her wrists. Even when she died she didn’t want to cause 
anyone any trouble, but that was the way she was. Bless her good 
heart — she had taken the pan and while lying in bed allowed the 
blood to flow out in it. It was as if her just being alive had caused 
everyone unhappiness. I am really very happy that she is at peace 
now. It hurt me to see her ill and not be able to help her. ~ 





MIRIAM PENNINGTON 


Strange Town 


I was in a strange town, touring with a show. People were 
always having parties for the chorus girls, and at one of them I 
remember seeing Jay leave with one of the older girls, a bleached 


blonde I didn’t think much of. 


After that, Jay started taking me out, usually to dinner. At first 
we went to a place where they had spare ribs and finger bowls, 
and later we went to beer parlors and Chinese restaurants. One 
night we went to his parents’ house and listened to Guys and Dolls. 
His favorite song was Luck Be A Lady Tonight. His parents’ house 
was very ordinary, but he wasn’t. I liked him lots, and because he 
worked at night too, we could go sight-seeing and shopping together 
in the day time. I got to know him pretty well. 


One night we were in one of the Chinese restaurants and started 
kidding around about getting married. I always knew I'd get married 


on the spur of the moment, kind of like Ava Gardner, and that night 
we decided to get married. That way I could stay in town too, far 
away from home, and it would be an adventure. 


On Sunday I didn’t do a show, and Jay came over to the hotel. 
We drank gin and I got sleepy and went to bed. Jay got in bed 
with me. I thought it was okay since we were going to get married 
anyway. He had pimples on his back though. Even though we were 
going to get married we couldn’t do anything. We were too nervous. 
So we got up and went to a party. I felt very mysterious there, 
because nobody else knew what I had almost done. 


One morning while I was still in bed Lyman called. I couldn’t 
remember meeting him, but he sure seemed to know me, so I made a 
date with him for breakfast. He was terribly handsome. I started 
seeing Lyman when Jay wasn’t around. 
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The day before we were supposed to leave for another town 
Lyman asked me to go to the big city park with him. I had a date 
with Jay for that day, but for some reason I decided to go with 
Lyman. I told my roommate to tell Jay I'd gone shopping. 


When we got back from the park and walked into my hotel 
lobby I saw Jay standing there. He fumbled around near the cigar 
stand, but he knew I saw him, so he came over. There were big 
tears shining through his glasses, and I felt just awful and stupid. 
I had thought I was so big and great just because more than one 
man wanted to take me out, but now I felt small and mean. I had to 
be at the club soon, so I excused myself and went upstairs. 


Both Jay and Lyman showed up at the club that night. Lyman 
said he loved me, but I told him to go away because I didn’t want 
to hurt Jay. Then Jay came, and I asked him to forgive me. I had 
on a red satin dress with a tight skirt, so it was hard to kneel down, 
but half in a joke I got down on my knees and begged forgiveness. 
Jay said it was all right, I was forgiven. 


The next morning the train left very early. At the station 1 
kept looking for Jay to say goodbye, but he wasn’t there. Not even 
Lyman was there. I kept pretending Jay had overslept, but I cried 
and cried until the train finally jogged me to sleep. 





JANE SILVER 


Conquest 


Kay dumped her books on the sand and carefully spread the 
brightly colored beach towel on a clean-looking patch of sand. 
Straightening up, she scanned the wide expanse of sand. There 
weren't many people from the college on the beach this early in the 
morning. Down near the point there was a group with surf boards, 
but the rest of the beach was empty. The tide was in; the huge 
waves were perfect for surfing. The sun was hot on her back. 
Reluctantly Kay sat down on the towel and reached for the closest 
book: Descartes Selections. Her compromise of going to the beach 
for a tan and doing homework didn’t usually work; the beach 
usually won and she found herself running out into the icy water 
with the others; or falling asleep in the hot sun. Today she planned 
by coming early to avoid the temptation. After covering the exposed 
parts of her body with sun-tan oil, she rolled over onto her stomach 
and opened the book to the proper page. She propped her elbows in 
the sand, resting her chin on her hands. 


The strength of Cartesianism as a speculative scaffold- 
ing for the new science lies in its simplicity. 


Her eyes skipped restlessly down the page and rested on the 
last sentence. Realizing that she hadn’t understood the page, she 
went back to the first sentence. “The strength of Cartesianism . . . 
She hated this book. She had to reread every paragraph and even 
then she didn’t understand the stuff. Philosophy class was bad 
enough without this book to suffer through. Who cares about Cos- 
mological arguments and Teleological arguments, Descartes’ Dualism 
and Hume’s Empiricism? Kay believed in God, naturally, and 
belonged to the Presbyterian Church. (She never went to church 
when she was at school though, because she didn’t know anybody 
at school who went.) She usually cut the class (it was at 8 o'clock, 
and the professor never knew the difference because there were so 
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many in the class); she hated to sit there and listen to them get all 
heated up over the question, “Does God exist?” Most said, “Of 
course,” while the professor smirked in a superior sort of way (he’s 
an atheist!), but the intellectuals said, “Of course not” (probably 
just to get in with the professor), and went rattling off about their 
abstract ideas. 


Kay refocused her eyes on the page. 


Thinking is an activity; and therefore there must be a 
substance which displays itself in the activity. 


Someone down the beach yelled and she looked up. There were 
more of them surfing now; Kay recognized several. The water looked 
cool and her back was getting very hot. She sat up and pulled up 
the edge of her bathing suit to see if her legs were getting tanned. 
She applied more lotion, then lay back down, changing her position 
slightly to expose a different angle of her body to the sun. She read 
over the last paragraph and finished the page, page 22. She turned 
it, then thumbed to the end of the chapter; 25 pages to go. She 
sighed heavily and began the page. Someone had underlined passages 
in the book. (She always tried to get second-hand books that were 
underlined already so she would know what the important parts 
were. She gave these parts special attention.) Page 23, then 24. 
She felt a tickling sensation in her armpit. Perspiration was tricklin 

down her arm. She looked at her watch — 10:30. She had been here 
an hour and had read only four pages. Then the flies began to 
craw] all over her. It’s odd how when you go to the beach the flies 
all of a sudden start crawling on you. She wriggled her legs and 
twitched her back. Momentary peace. But then they were landing 
on her legs again. Kay sat up and put her book down. There was 
a pile of rotting seaweed near the towel that was probably bringing 
the flies. She stood up taking the towel with her, and spread it down 
a*few yards from the original site. Taking her book ,she stretched 


out again. 
Moreover, these two realms were utterly diverse. A 


mind could not be extended, nor could a body think. 
A fly crawled up one leg; she shook the leg. The fly lighted on 
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her back; she twitched her shoulder. Then another landed on her 
arm. She slapped at it and it buzzed away. The best strategy is to 
lie very still, thought Kay, and pretty soon they'll go away. She 
consciously held every muscle motionless. A fly crawled over the 
instep of her foot, up her ankle, over her calf, and up over her thigh. 
The muscle grew hard and then twitched. The fly clung to the 
skin then flew into the air as the hand slapped the flesh. 


Kay turned over to her back restlessly. The sun was bright in her 
eyes. She fumbled in the pocket of her beach jacket for her sun- 
lasses. She held the book over her head and, squinting, tried to 
Find her place. The words jumped around and her arms were gettin 
tired. She could hear the flies buzzing above her, blue wings a 
shadow on the page before her. The sun was so warm... “But 
if matter and mind are not entities . . .” The book slowly fell to her 
chest. A fly landed on her neck, crawled up over her chin, and rested 
on the lower of her parted lips. It stood motionless, then slowly 
rubbed its forearms together. 





CORINNE JACKER 


On the Improbable 


Lot’s wife may be solidified within 

Her instant error, 

Linger now, his infinitely passive wife. 
We breathe no terror. 

But the improbable fictions of life 
Appearing melodramatically contrived, 


They stun us like the bite of arboreal 

Snakes who ape the hawk, 

Flying at their meat. Those years of Nijinsky 
Unable to walk, 

Frozen by his brain, we dare not believe. 
Miracles must be unreal to be conceived. 





LUCY MATTESON 


The Family 


Richard was sixteen, tall, thin, wearing dirty overalls. He had 
stayed home from school. He seldom went. 

Richard sat at the top of the high wooden staircase leading from 
the back-porch to the yard. He chipped bits of grey, sun-cracked paint 
off the wood with his fingernails and collected the pieces in a small 
pile next to the edge of the porch. An ant crawled over one of the 
boards, disappeared inside a crack, and came up on the other side. 
Richard pressed the ant into the wood with his thumb. 

His sister Carol came around the corner of the house. 

“Out of my way, Rick,” she said, holding her notebook tight 
over her chest and running up the stairs. 

Richard brushed the paint chips off the edge of the porch and 
stretched his thin leg across the middle of the stairway. 

“Get your stupid leg out of the way,” said Carol. “Get it away 
or I'll step on it.” 

“Just try it,” he said, raising his leg higher. 

“OK Richard. OK for you.” 

“OK what?” he said, slowly lifting his head. His eyelids were 
half shut. 

“Just OK. Now get it off.” 

She shoved his leg hard with her foot and ran inside. 

“Ma!” she shouted. “Ma! Can Margie come over tonight?” 

“Ma's not home,” said Richard, standing hunch-shouldered be- 
hind the screen door. 

“Where'd she go?” 

“How the hell should I know.” 


“You oughta know. You've been home all day. And quit cussing. 
I'll tell Ma.” 
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“A lot she cares,” he said. “A lot she cares.” 
He ran down the stairs. 


In a way, Carol was glad that Richard didn’t stick around home 
after she got back from school. It was peaceful for a change. She 
hoped he didn’t come in too soon that evening. She had things to 
think about, and she couldn’t think too well when Richard was 
around. 

Carol pulled the school paper out of her notebook, opened it, 
and looked at the picture of Duane. Duane was Ag class president. 
Now his picture was in the paper for winning last week’s hundred- 
yard dash. 

With the scissors that her mother left on top of the kitchen 
cupboard, she cut around the outside of the picture. After trimming 
the edges carefully, she went into her room and pinned the picture 
on the wall above her desk. 

Carol started to change into her after-school clothes. While she 
was undressing, she heard the door-latch click. The door slammed 
and she heard the sound of her mother’s footsteps up the front stairs. 

“That you, Ma?” she called, running from the bedroom clutching 
her slip in both hands. 

“Yeah.” 

Carol was now at the head of the stairway, her slip held high in 
front of her and her straight red hair falling over one shoulder. 

“Carol!” exclaimed Mrs. Kaylor. “Get back in your room! What 
if Richard sees you?” 

“He’s out,” said Carol. 

“Ok God! Where'd he go now?” 

“Oh . . . someplace.” 

“Well, you get back in your room and put on some clothes. I 
won’t have you running around this house stark naked!” 

“But Ma...” 

“Don’t ‘but’ me. Do as I say.” 

“O ...K,” she said, dragging her slip along the floor as she 
walked toward the bedroom. 

“And pick up your slip!” 

“OK. OK!” 
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She flipped her head to one side and her hair fell off the edge 
of her shoulder and hung down her back. 


Carol opened the closet door and looked inside. On a hook 
hung the old shirt and levis that Richard had outgrown. She was 
tired of dressing in hand-me-downs. She pulled out a low-necked 
blouse and a pair of red gabardine slacks from her mother’s side 
of the closet. The slacks were too tight in the waist and too loose in 
the hips, so she used a long safety-pin to hold them up. She let the 
tails of the blouse hang outside to cover the open gap. 

“Ma,” she called. “Can Margie spend the night tonight?” 

“No.” 

“But Ma! Why?” 

“You'll never get to sleep and you'll never get to your studies.” 

“But Ma, I’ve finished.” 

“Don’t argue with me, Carol. I said no, and that’s final.” 

Carol combed her hair and walked into the kitchen. 

“Can she come Friday then?” she asked. “There’s no school the 
next day.” 

“Oh, I guess so,” said Mrs. Kaylor. 

Mrs. Kaylor hurried about the kitchen, pulling out bowls and 
spoons and cans. She opened cans of several sizes, dumped them 
into a large bowl, and stirred. 

“If Margie comes over this Friday,” she said, “I don’t want you 
two girls running around after dark.” 

“We'll watch TV,” said Carol. “That is, if Richard isn’t home.” 

“What’s he got to do with it?” 

“Lots,” said Carol. 

She didn’t want to go into it. Her mother never did seem too 
much concerned about her problems with Richard. 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry, Carol,” she said. “He usually stays 
out late Fridays. Hand me that package of pie-crust mix over there,” 


she waved her hand toward the cupboard. 


Carol handed it to her. 
Carol hoped her mother was right. She didn’t want Richard home 
Friday. Last time Margie was over, Richard tore the wings off a 
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dead bird, right in front of her. When Margie screamed, he only 
tore at the bird harder, till the blood covered what feathers were 
left. Then he held the bird up in front of her face and chased her 


around the house. 

After Mrs. Kaylor had finished putting the crust on top of her 
casserole and had placed the dish in the oven, she washed her hands 
and reached for the jacket she had thrown across the back of the chair. 

“If Richard comes in, tell him dinner’s in the oven and all he 
has to do is warm it. If you want to eat first, be sure you turn off 
the oven when you're through. Don’t burn it.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To see Pam.” 

“Oh.” 

“Go to bed on time, Carol. Don’t watch TV till all hours.” 

. ee 

“Yeah.” 

“Oh, nothing. Just tell Pam ‘hi’.” 

“OK,” said Mrs. Kaylor. “Bye, hon’.” 

She put her hand on Carol’s shoulder. 

“And don’t wear that blouse anymore. It’s too old for you.” 

“Oh, OK.” 

Mrs, Kaylor walked down the hall stairs and slammed the front 
door. 

Carol went into the living-room and phoned Margie. She told 
her that she’d better not come over till Friday, that her mother 
didn’t like people over there on school nights, and that she hoped 
they would be able to get rid of him that evening. Then the con- 
versation turned to Duane. Carol told her she wanted to talk to 


him, but she just didn’t have the courage. Besides that, she had no 
reasonable excuse. 


Margie gave Carol a little moral support, and Carol, after hang- 
ing up, dialed Duane’s number. After the first five minutes or so, 
Duane and Carol were actually carrying on a fairly steady conver- 
sation. 
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Just then Richard came running up the stairs. He ran into the 
living-room and looked at Carol. 

“Hang up that damn phone!” he shouted. “You've been talking 
long enough.” 

“Oh, go away.” 

“You don’t love me anymore,” said Richard, putting his hand 
on his forehead and turning his head to one side. “Here I am. I work 
and slave for you kids. And what do I get? Nothing. Nobody appre- 
ciates me.” 

He got down on his hands and knees and crawled across the 
rug, grabbing Carol by the arm and pulling her forward. 

“I work and slave for you, see? And all you do is run up phone 
bills.” 

“Cut it out, Richard!” she said, pushing him off with her foot. 

Richard crawled away and then stood up. 

“That was just my brother,” said Carol into the phone. “He's 
always that way.” 

“Who is it?” asked Richard. “Who's on that damn phone?” 

He rushed over and grabbed the receiver out of her hand. 

“Get off the damn phone, Margie!” he shouted. 

“Stop it! Give it back! That’s not Margie! It’s . . . ” 

“Who the hell is it?” 

Carol grabbed the receiver. 

“It's Duane,” she said, clutching the phone and curling into a 
tight ball on one end of the couch. 

“Duane? A boy?” 


Carol didn’t answer. She held the receiver tighter, her hand 
pressed against the mouthpiece. Her head thrown back against the 
back of the couch, she grinned, showing her teeth and closing her 
eyes half-way, as if to say “so what?” 

“Carol’s got a boy-friend. Carol’s got a boy-friend.” 

Richard put one hand on his head, one hand on his hip, and 
wiggled into the kitchen. 

Carol tried to resume her conversation with Duane, but it didn’t 
work. Duane said something about having to go out and help his 
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father build something in the garage. She didn’t know whether 
to believe him or not, but she figured she’d better say goodby anyway. 

“Now look what you've done!” said Carol, walking into the 
kitchen. “Can’t you keep your stupid mouth shut? Do you always 
have to butt in and ruin everything?” 

“You in love or something?” 

“No,” she said, turning a little pink. “I just wish you'd stop 
messing up everything I try to do. You're not normal!” 

Richard stuffed a piece of peanut-butter sandwich in his mouth 
and chewed it, leaving his mouth partly open. 

“Oh hell!” said Carol, flipping her head back and walking out 
of the room. 

“Oooooh! What you said! Wait till I tell Ma!” 

Carol didn’t answer. She went to her room, read a few stories 
in the Post, and went to bed around nine-thirty. 

When Carol woke up the next morning, Mrs. Kaylor was fixing 
pancakes. She heard her mother telling Richard to wash his face and 
comb his hair. 

“You can’t sit at the table looking like that.” 

“I thought that’s the way all boys looked,” said Richard, “messy 
and dirty.” 

Mrs. Kaylor didn’t answer. 

“That’s what you said, wasn’t it?” he added, sitting down and 
stretching his legs under the table. 

“Get up from there!” shouted Mrs. Kaylor. “I won’t have you 
sitting there like a... likea...” 

“Like a pig!” said Richard, getting up and going down the hall 
to the bathroom. “I know! I know! Like a pig!” 

Carol was standing in the hallway in her bathrobe and slippers. 
As Richard passed her, he struck out at her with his fist. 

_ “Cut it out!” she shouted, pushing him with both hands and 
sending him back against the wall. 

Richard made an obscene gesture with his hand, ran toward the 
bathroom, and slammed the door. 

“Oooooh!” said Carol in a half-hoarse voice and hunching her 
shoulders. She went into the kitchen. 
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“I just don’t know what to do with him,” said Mrs. Kaylor. 
“I just don’t know what’s got into him lately.” 

“Oh, he’s always that way,” said Carol, reaching in the cupboard 
for a glass. 


Richard came back, his hair a little neater and his face and hands 
very wet. 


“You could have dried them,” said Mrs. Kaylor. 


Richard shut his eyes and held his face very close to hers. His 
mouth opened in a wide grin. 


At the table, nobody said anything. Carol didn’t want to look 
at Richard. Whenever she heard him scraping his plate or chewing 
his food too loudly, she squinted her eyes and muttered “tsk.” Mrs. 
Kaylor didn’t look at either of them. 

For the rest of the week, Carol avoided Richard. She had always 
avoided him, but this time she didn’t even want to get into arguments 
with him. She spent most of the afternoons over at Margie’s, and 
in the evenings she stayed in her room, with the small latch on her 
door locked. 

On Friday, Margie came over about five o'clock. Mrs. Kaylor 
was out, so she and Carol fixed their own dinner. Richard came in 
about six. 

“What's for dinner?” he asked, looking into the oven and into 
the pots on the stove. 

“You have to make your own,” said Carol. “We already ate.” 

“Pigs!” said Richard. “Goddam pigs!” 

“Can’t you cook?” asked Margie. 

“Damright I can,” he said. “But I wouldn’t. You women are 
supposed to do the cooking. You know, cook, sew, wash dishes, clean 
men’s dirty underwear . . . ” 

“Oh shut up,” said Carol. 

She and Margie went into the living-room to watch television, 
while Richard rummaged around the kitchen and managed to dig 
up a box of stale soda crackers. 

Richard came in a few minutes later, the box of crackers in 
his hands and one four-cracker square dangling from his tightly 


pinched lips. 
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“Have a cracker,” he said after removing the thing from his 
mouth and shoving it in front of Margie’s face. 

“Go away,” she said, turning her head to one side. 

“Afraid of germs?” 

Margie didn’t answer. 

“Hey, did you hear Carol’s in love?” he said in a piercing voice. 

“Go away, Richard,” said Carol. 

“I hear he’s real sexy,” Richard continued. “He’s got one of 
those real muscle-bodies, you know. Like the wrestlers on TV . 
His picture’s in Carol’s bedroom . . . so she can look at it when ihe 
goes to sleep.” 

He looked over at Carol. 

“Ever wrestle with him?” he asked. 


“Get out of here, Richard,” said Carol, jumping up and running 
after him. 

“Don’t beat me, mother!” he said, taking on his usual dramatic 
pose of putting one hand on his forehead and turning his head 
sideways. 

“Don’t beat me, mother dear. You must keep your little boy 
healthy. You know, clean and healthy.” 


“Pig!” shouted Carol, hitting him with her fist. 

“Oh, the pain!” said Richard, bending over and half-crawling 
toward the kitchen. “You have ruined me. You have ruined your 
little boy.” 

“I hope he leaves,” said Carol to Margie. 


Richard stayed in the kitchen most of the evening, occasionally 
coming out to annoy them by turning the television dial or calling 
them names. 

After Carol and Margie had turned out the light and gone to 
bed, they started to talk about Duane. They tried to keep the 
conversation down to a whisper, but once in a while got carried 
away and found themselves speaking rather loudly. 

All of a sudden, in the midst of the conversation, Margie let 
out a scream. 

“Oooooh God! There’s something wet and sticky on me!” 
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A silly cackle came from underneath Margie’s bed. 

“Richard!” shouted Carol. “What the hell are you doing?” 

She jumped up out of bed and ran toward him. Margie lay very 
still and didn’t say anything. Carol could see a vague outline of a 
head and two arms peering out from under the bed. 

“Get the hell out of here!” she said, kicking her foot underneath 
the end of the spread that seemed to bulge a little. 


“Ugh!” said Richard. “You and your goddam boyfriends!” 
“What is this thing?” Margie managed to ask in a soft, shaky 


voice. 

Carol ran for the light switch. 

Margie was holding between the end of her thumb and fore- 
finger a piece of soggy, wet clay. 

“Very funny!” said Carol. “You're so funny it’s sickening.” 

Richard moved back underneath the bed and crawled out the 
other side. Margie put her head under the covers. 

He started running, and Carol chased him. 

“Help me, Marge!” she called. 

Margie managed to crawl out of bed and make her way into the 
living-room, where Carol and Richard were fighting. Carol was 
furiously beating on Richard’s back, screaming. 

“You dirty pig!” she shouted over and over again. 

Richard, for the first time, actually felt the blows. He let out a 
loud, piercing howl. Turning around, he struck back at Carol, hitting 
her hard in the middle of the stomach. 

“Get him,” she said, doubling over and clutching her hands in 
front of her stomach. “Get him.” 

Margie stood in the doorway, very still and unable to move or 

k. 

“Filthy slob!” cried Carol, her eyes wet and red. 

Richard moved toward Margie, poking her lightly on the shoulder. 

“Who the hell do you think you are?” he asked her, snarling. 
“What makes you think you can butt in?” 

“Get him!” shouted Carol, standing up straighter. 

Margie gave him a weak poke in the chest, and Richard struck 
back, bruising her shoulder. 
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“Damn you!” she said. 

In a minute, both girls were on top of him, Carol hitting him 
wildly with her fists, and Margie ripping at his shirt. 

“Get the hell off!” he shouted, kicking and squirming. “Get 
the hell off!” 

He was on the floor, backside down, both girls sitting on top 
of him, holding his arms and legs with their bodies and hitting with 
their fists. 

“Slob,” said Carol. 

“Dirty slob,” said Margie. 


Richard, kicking out at them frantically, managed to drive 
them off. While they sat silently doubled over in one corner of the 
living-room, glaring at him with angry red faces, Richard got up. 
He ran through the kitchen, out the back door, and down the stairs. 


After Carol and Margie calmed down a little, they went back to 
bed. They lay awake several hours, neither one speaking except to 
ask, “Are you still awake?” 


About one o'clock, Carol heard her mother come in the front 


door. She whispered to Margie, but received no answer. Shortly 
after that, she also fell asleep. 


When they woke up the next morning, Richard was not in his 
room. Mrs. Kaylor asked Carol and Margie what had happened to 
him, but neither of them felt like discussing it. They said they'd had 
a fight with him and he'd left, but they didn’t feel like going into 
details, 


The three of them sat at the breakfast table eating eggs and toast. 
Nobody said anything. While everything was quiet and al] that could 
be heard was the occasional scraping of plates or munching of toast, 
there was a strange sound from the direction of the back-porch steps. 
It-was a slow shuffling sound, like footsteps. But they didn’t sound 
like Richard’s usual crisp stride. 


The back door slammed and the sound came through the 
kitchen and into the part of the living-room that was used as a 
dining-room whenever Mrs. Kaylor had guests. 
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Richard loomed above them, leaning one arm on the side of the 
doorway. In his other hand he held a bottle of whiskey, nearly 
empty. 

“Goddam cosy,” he said, taking a swallow from the bottle. 

“Richard!” shouted Mrs. Kaylor. “Where have you been?” 

“Ou . . . out.” he answered slowly, a silly grin on his face. 

Mrs. Kaylor didn’t say anything for a minute. Finally, in a 
faint whisper, she exclaimed, “You look ghastly!” 

“You should be used to that,” he mumbled, swinging back and 
forth in the doorway. 

He let go of the side of the doorway and spun around several 
times, saying, “Goddam, you should be used to that.” 

Then he stretched his arms out. 

“Dance with me, mother,” he said. “Dance with me.” 

He grinned, showing his teeth and moving closer to Mrs. Kaylor. 
He grabbed her hand and tried to pull her up. 

“Dance!” he shouted. “Come on . . . dance. Dance with your 
little boy.” 

“Go away,” said Mrs. Kaylor. She pulled her hand away from 
im. 

“Oh God . . . damright . . . I'll go away.” 

He turned around and walked slowly to his room, saying over 
and over to himself, “Damright, Goddamright.” 

Carol heard him land on top of his bed with a loud thump and 
a squeaking of springs. 

“What have I done?” Mrs. Kaylor said. 

“Not a... damn... thing,” called the drunken voice from 
the bedroom. “Not .. a... damthing.” 

Mis. Kaylor rested her head on the table, her hands in back 


of her neck. Carol and Margie stared straight ahead, over her bent 
head and shoulders and toward the wall behind her. 





WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


Translation from Sappho 


Peer of the gods is that man, who 

face to face sits listening 

to your sweet speech and lovely 
laughter. 


It is this that rouses a tumult 
in my breast. At mere sight of you 
my voice falters, my tongue 

is broken. 


Straightway, a delicate fire runs in 

my limbs; my eyes 

are blinded and my ears 
thunder. 


Sweat pours out: a trembling hunts 
me down. I grow 
paler than grass and lack little 

of dying 


I am another person 


(Why the poem ends as it does no one seems to know. It seems reasonable 
to believe that the poem is not complete as recorded and the little tab at the 
end, is put there merely to continue the poet’s thought, not her words — but 
we cannot be sure of this.) 





CHARLES TOMLINSON 


Letter to Dr. Williams 


There being no immediate 
likelihood 
of reading your poems 


under the impress 


Faber and Faber, 
may a poet 


and (at that) an English 
poet, salute them? 


For here 


they are deaf to everything 
except the quatrain 


which is virtually 


as useless as the couplet. 
You chose 


(so you say) “the speech 


of Polish mothers.” 
Whatever your means 


or your intention, the end 





CHARLES TOMLINSON 
has enriched us all 


whether we confess it 


or no. We have gained 


a world, and you 


have enlivened a discipline 


by a propriety of cadence 


that will pass 
into the common idiom 


like the space 


of Juan Gris 
and Picasso — 


invented to be of use 


and for the rearticulation 


of inarticulate facts. 








DONALD DAVIE 


An Alternative to Pound? 


The Stanford school of poets, grouped around and schooled by Yvor 
Winters, seems to me perhaps the most interesting feature of the poetic scene 
in the U.S. Where other masters — British as well as American — have tried 
to come to terms with the challenge of the Poundian-Eliotic poetic mostly 
by diluting, muffling, taking what they want and evading the harder truths, 
Winters has met the challenge by offering a considered and coherent alterna- 
tive, an alternative poetic theory grounded in an alternative morality driving 
through to an alternative practice. And so, while more talent can and does 
spring up in other quarters of the poetic scene, it is only from the Poundian 
wing (and by that I mean rather Charles Tomlinson, say, than Louis 
Zukofsky) or else from this other extreme at Stanford, that one can expect 
talent, when it appears, not to have to save itself by ad hoc improvisations, 
hairsbreadth escapes and eleventh-hour expedients. It is especially good, 
if also ironical, that this most traditional and forbiddingly “classical” of 
current schools should be, at Palo Alto, within the orbit of that San Francisco 
bohemianism which, in its naive reliance on the generous impulse, spells 
death to any poetic whatever. 


Edgar Bowers has been hailed by Winters and others as exemplifying 
at last the Stanford poetic in the service of :a major talent. In fact, he is not 
so good as that — hardly so good as Winters himself, certainly less good than 
an older hand, Howard Baker. All the same his first collection’ is impressive — 
impressive, and also puzzling, in a way that is characteristic, more or less, of 
the whole school. The puzzle is how so much license can exist along with 
so much discipline. On the one hand Alan Swallow, in an unusually educated 
blurb, is right to invoke the name (unexpectedly recondite) of Fulke 
Greville: 


1 The Form of Loss by Epcar Bowers. Alan Swallow $2.00 
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O sages, 
Of whom we are the merest shades, you are 
The undemanding whom indifference 
Has least defiled, those few whose innocence 
Is earned by long distraction with minute 
And slow corruption proving all they know, 
Till patience, young in what may come to pass, 
Is reconciled to what its love permits, 
And is not proud that knowledge must be so. 


It is quite true that if we look for precedents for this close and abstract 
ratiocination in verse, the grotesquely neglected Fulke Greville is one of 
the very few names that can be invoked. (A less remote and therefore perhaps 
more tactful precedent is in some unfashionable poems by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson.) And the whole of the poem from which these lines are taken — 
it is called “The Prince,” and is a dramatic monologue analyzing human evil 
in the shape of intellectual perversity — manifests the same virtues of close 
and scrupulous thought in verse, virtues for so long out of fashion that they 
strike with all the shock of absolute novelty. It is always possible to argue 
of course (though I wouldn’t) that these are not virtues at all, at any rate 
not in poetry, which has its own and quite different ways of thinking — as 
we say, “through images.” That would make the poem a perverse achieve- 
ment; but an achievement none the less. 


Not an unflawed one, however. Alongside the forbiddingly strict discipline 
of ratiocination and the no less strict (though perhaps equally perverse) 
discipline of a meter still bound to the iambic, both diction and syntax are 
permitted unusual freedoms. Diction for instance is free to indulge an oc- 
casional melancholy blast on the Tennysonian organ: 


Austere old lonely grandeur’s complete pride 


(Where the dryness of “complete” can’t mop up the sogginess of “austere” 
and “old” and “lonely” — three words very long on suggestion but short on 
sense). More generally, Bower's diction is at all points very far from the 
usages (e.g., the word-order) of either modern prose or modern conversation; 
its lean compactness cannot disguise the fact that it is a very poetical diction, 
and sounds a muffled note in consequence. 
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Syntax goes along with, and is a part of, diction: 


Despite erratic fires which chance 
In self-consuming, bright array 
Hurls from our gaze, let us advance 
Desire that puts despair away, 


In loving keeps the hope for love, 
And, though inconstant and perverse, 
Conform to law in how we move 

Like lucid stars: let love coerce. 


This is really very bad, especially from a poet whom Winters names 
with six others as signalizing a formal recovery to set against “the decay of 
form . . . in men such as Pound and Eliot.”? The poeticisms (“Desire 
that puts despair away”) are part and parcel of the one inefficiency that, 
for instance, invites us to take “chance,” isolated at the line-ending, as a 
verb — a misapprehension corrected with extreme discomfort only when we 
reach line 3. But there is a worse though similar discomfort inherent in the 
syntax: “puts” and “keeps” are both governed by “desire”; since there is no 
“and” at the start of the second stanza, we inevitably expect that the “And” 
at the start of the next line will introduce yet a third verb governed by 
“desire”; when the next verb arrives, however, it is “conform”, and the 
unexpected plural form jolts us right back to “let us”, in order to find its 
antecedent. The only possible explanation of this is the sheer inability, within 
the exigencies of the rigid meter, to find room, between “puts” and “keeps”, 
for the “and” that would make all clear. Admittedly this is as bad as Bowers 
ever gets. And yet the same looseness shows up elsewhere, in more dis- 
tinguished contexts: 


His nerves have left his figure loose, as mine 
Must let it go, and with it memories 

So violent they dominate the sense, 

Lest mind should settle like soft dust in trees . . . 


2 Yvon Winters. The Function of Criticism. Problems and Exercises. 
(Alan Swallow, Denver) pp. 59, 60. 
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Is it memories that should dominate, or nerves that must “let it go”, lest 
mind should settle? There is no way of deciding, except by the logic of the 
poem’s argument as a whole; and though this reveals that the second alterna- 
tive is the right one, we understand this only when we study the poem, not 
as we read it, however many times we do so. This syntactical uncertainty 
(cf. lines 32-37 of “The Prince”) is especially important of course, and © 
especially betraying, in poetry like this which offers a surface of close 
discursive reasoning. 

No, it’s no good. The alternative to a Poundian poetic — it exists in theory 
(though the theory too needs trimming and extending — notably into a 
rationale of poetic diction); it does not exist as a proven alternative in 
practice. At least, Bower's poems have not supplied that proof. It’s a pity 
they have been asked to carry that responsibility; for considered simply as a 
first collection of poems The Form of Loss is a very distinguished performance. 
After all, what Pound and Winters have in common is an unremitting moral 
concern, driving through their poems to acts of judgment which nourish 
programmes of right action. And it is this urgency and seriousness which lift 
Bowers out of the ruck. His poems are never merely accomplished. Not one, 
for instance, of his poems about Europe is a glossy picture-postcard in verse, 
such as the Guggenheim Fellows so incessantly dispatch to the folks back 
home; his poems are written out of a genuine inwardness with the European 
Gmostly German) mind and destiny, a true commitment of intelligent sym- 
pathy. In fact he is that rarest bird, a new poet more interested in what he 
has to say than in himself saying it. 
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